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arrangement stanzas 5 and 7 would be twelve-line septenar stanzas 

with conventionally rimed pedes and cauda; the other stanzas 

would be composed of the double quatrain alone. The present 

division was obviously made to coincide with the speech of Mary, 

but correspondence of new speech and stanza is not maintained 

through the play (Cf. stanzas 2, 3, 10, 13, and 15) and is certainly 

not a valid reason for diverting the rime-scheme from its probable 

original form. _ TT ,., 

6 Frances II . Miller. 

Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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Early Theories of Translation. By Floea Ross Amos (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1920) . There should be a sub- 
title to show that the author has dealt with her subject in the 
domain of English literature, and that ' Early ' signifies from 
King Alfred to Pope. In both artistic and practical aspects, 
theories of translation are involved in principles that protect them 
against finality of definition and consequent dismissal from the list 
of those subjects which retain a hold on the mind from generation 
to generation. The connotations of the word translation will 
always vary within the wide area extending from the halting ren- 
dering of a foreign text in the class-room, or the deciphering of a 
foreign letter or contract in the counting-room, to the reproduction 
of the substance and artistic qualities of a fragment from Sappho, 
of a Greek chorus, of a Pindaric ode, or of a lyric of Heine's. In 
whatever sphere of expression, a translation is judged according to 
avowed purpose. Subtle problems are encountered by the artistic 
translator. He must probe the possibilities of transference and 
equivalence of idiom and even of national consciousness; and the 
indefinable union of form and content will make demands upon his 
finest perceptions. He must understand, for example, the lesson 
inculcated by Coleridge's ' sensible ' tho ' very severe ' master, that 
poetry has " a logic of its own, as severe as that of science, and 
more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, and dependent 
on more and more fugitive causes"; and that in great poetry, 
" there is a reason assignable not only for every word, but for the 
position of every word " (Biog. Lit. chap. i). Obviously, to trans- 
late poetrv in the supreme manner requires the double equipment 
of a true discernment of the qualities of the original and a vital, 
creative command of the artistic resources of the translator's own 

language. . . 

The connotations of the word 'translation/ however wide m 
range, are generally accepted in a way that occasions neither prac- 
tical nor artistic confusion in thought. Specific purpose and criti- 
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cal evaluation are satisfactorily indicated by descriptive and quali- 
fying terms. These connotations imply a theory that is flexible in 
adaptation to a scale of great diversity of aim and method, from 
the glosses in a medieval psalter to the distinction of the most 
artistically meritorious version of a Greek play. Every transla- 
tion taken separately represents, therefore, only one particular 
effort in the varied and extensive class of efforts provided for in 
the theory of translation as a comprehensive whole. There are, of 
course, formulated judgments of what a translation should be and 
of what they mostly are, but these fix the attention on the theory 
in one or another province of effort For example, a literary trans- 
lation is not ipso facto like the wrong side of a Dutch tapestry, on 
which the figures are obscured by the crossing of diagonal threads. 
Then too the employment of translation and imitation as inter- 
changeable terms, which they are not, invalidates many a general 
statement of theory. 

In the higher reaches of the translator's craft, there is, as in 
other creative activities, an inhibition upon impulse to expound 
theory of procedure (cf. p. 129). What can be clearly explained 
or cast into a simple formula pertains, for the most part, to ex- 
ternalities of method or obvious adaptation to purpose, leaving the 
subtle, inherent characteristics of the product to be disclosed by a 
critical application of the refined formula of what constitutes ex- 
cellence. For example, the prose-translators in the Anglo-Saxon 
period, under the general formula to translate " hwilum word be 
worde, hwilum andgiet of angiete," are not thereby restrained from 
showing individuality of style and independence of judgment as to 
their function; and the poets of the same period convert their 
foreign ' sources ' into national literature in a manner that has, 
for the most part, hardly a remote relation to the prose-formula. 
However, this " conventional rule " was kept in vogue as a general 
expression of the translator's theory, for poetry as well as for 
prose, thruout the medieval period. Lydgate announced it, and 
Bokenam in doing so declared it to be " af tyr Jeromys decree " 
(p. 16) ; and it continued to be prominent in discussions of method 
during the following period. 

Dr. Amos has restricted her investigation to what the translators 
" have put into words " concerning their methods in prefaces and 
by way of incidental comment, and has " avoided making use of 
deductions from practice other than a few obvious and generally 
accepted conclusions," thus leaving aside " the discrepancies be- 
tween precept and practice, and the influence which practice has 
exerted upon theory." The advantage gained is the confining of 
" a subject, otherwise impossibly large, within measurable limits ' 
(p. ix). But within these limits, the medieval 'translator,' the 
chief agent in the development of the national literature, con- 
tributed nothing in the way of a critical theory of translation. 
References to source, ' in story as we read,' ' so saith the French 
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tale/ etc., are so conventional as often to be weakened into mere 
tags for eking out the meter (p. 19) ; and so too the usual apologies 
for manner and style are seldom significant in a critical sense. 
Mere conventionality must therefore often be read into what has 
the form and color of a personal statement. This led to an irre- 
sponsible use of personal expressions on the part of the translator 
which does not comport with strict notions of proprietary rights. 
Comment on the context could be carried over from the ' source ' 
and appropriated by the translator as his own. " What at first 
seemed to be the English translator's comment on his own treat- 
ment of source is frequently only a literal rendering of a comment 
already present in his original" (p. 14). In this process the 
reference of the pronoun ' I ' occasionally remains to be deciphered 
with concession to a fashion that would now be classed with moral 
obliquities. For example, in the Romance of Partenay " I found " 
translates " Je treuve" (p. 29). Because of critical importance 
something may be added here. Professor Mustard has shown that 
Alexander Barclay adopted Mantuan's youthful experience (MLN. 
xxiy, 9), and that James Thomson's lines in Liberty v, 81-5, 
exhibit something of the same fashion (AJP. xxix, 19) ; so too 
does Soothern in translating Ronsard (MLN. xxxiv, 253). Com- 
pare also Dr. Amos' comment on Whetstone (p. 102), and on 
Robert Tofte (p. 104). 

The second chapter is devoted to " The Translation of the 
Bible." As in the preceding chapter, " The Medieval Period," the 
pertinent matter is here brought together with industry and dis- 
crimination. A summarizing statement may be quoted: " Between 
the translators of the Bible and the translators of other works there 
are few points of contact. Though similar problems confronted 
both groups, they presented themselves in different guises. The 
question of increasing the vocabulary, for example, is in the case 
of biblical translation so complicated by the theological connotation 
of words as to require a treatment peculiar to itself. Translators 
of the Bible were scarcely ever translators of secular works and 
vice versa. The chief link between the two kinds of translation is 
supplied by the metrical versions of the Psalms " (p. 74). 

It is on the third chapter, "The Sixteenth Century" (pp. 81- 
132), that Dr. Amos would put the chief emphasis. The New 
Learning was then " offering new problems and new ideals," and 
the work of the translator "appealed to persons of varying ranks 
and of varying degrees of learning." For the cultural history of 
the period much is to be learned from what the translators say of 
their work. There was a conscious effort to match other nations 
in the patriotic duty of turning into the vernacular a large share 
of foreign literatures. Characteristic of the period was also a dis- 
puted distrust in the capabilities of the English language. But 
with ample discussion of technical details, such as the admission 
of ink-horn terms and the handling of the sentence, the theory of 
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translation remains for the most part casual and without definite 
formulation of principles, " much less clear and consecutive " than 
that of the translation of the Bible (p. 99). This, however, de- 
scribes but one aspect of changing conditions. Apologies for the 
vernacular give place to complete acceptance of the language as 
being capable of rendering ' the best phrase ' of any foreign tongue ; 
and the school of ' academic correctness ' discusses the rightful 
employment of the native and the derived resources of the ver- 
nacular, the observance of the proprieties of genre and of the 
inherent characteristics of the originals. A translation must be 
not only " profitable or entertaining, clear and easily understood " 
to meet the claims of the reader, but the claims of the original 
author must also be considered (p. 117). What the great trans- 
lators of the period say of the technique of their art, and of the 
educational, cultural, and national value of translations has, with 
industry and skill in adjustment of interlocking details, been com- 
piled in this central chapter. Taken together the translators touch 
all points of standard or theory, but there does not issue the organic 
unity of principles sought by the critic. Chapman's Homer is a 
link between this and the following periods both in chronology and 
in theory. 

Chapman, then, brought the age "of suggestions, rather than 
of finished, definite results" (p. ix), to a forward looking con- 
clusion. " He attacks both the overstrict and the overloose methods 
of translation," and lays down the critical principles of the true 
art. There follows the period of Dryden and Pope, which is " in 
many respects ... the Golden Age of the English translator." 
This preeminence was, of course, made possible by the achievements 
of the preceding age. If the translators in the sixteenth century 
contribute little to completeness and precision in the expression of 
theory, their work laid the basis of that international relationship 
in literature upon which now rested the refinement arid speciali- 
zation of the translator's art both in practice and in critically 
expressed theory. The basal character of the sixteenth century has 
a deeper significance in the history of English culture than is 
implied in mere sequence. The foundations then laid were stronger 
and wider than in the next period they were understood to be. An 
undervaluation of native strength and advantages gave easy access 
to the principles of neo-classicism. This is at least a factor in the 
problem of conditions which favored a restriction of translation to 
classic poetry, and of translators to poets. And in this state of an 
artificially refined taste and a quickened rivalry in achievement 
it was inevitable that translation and imitation should become 
blended in theory. This period is therefore one of " growing dig- 
nity of this department of literature " and, Dr. Amos adds, " the 
Augustan fondness for literary criticism combined to produce a 
large body of comment on methods of translation." From Denham, 
Cowley, and Drvden down thru Pope to Cowper's discussion of the 
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" suitable vehicle for a translation of Homer," long prefaces 
abound and abundant scholarly and " detailed discussion of the 
best rules for putting a foreign classic into English." At the end 
of the period, " there appeared the first attempt in English at a 
complete and detailed treatment of the theory of translation as 
such, [Alexander Eraser] Tytler's Essay on the Principles of 
Translation [1791, 3d ed. 1813]." The scarcity of Tytler's treatise 
and especially the report that he did not regard " the elaborate 
prefaces that accompanied the translations of his own century" 
constitute a justification of Dr. Amos's book. 

With an essentially complete exhibition of the subject from the 
point of view taken by Dr. Amos, the student of this last period 
as well as of the preceding periods will be greatly assisted in the 
more precise detection of theory in the actual practice of the trans- 
lators. He will, moreover, be assisted in the philosophic determina- 
tion of the distinctive features of the cultural standards that were 
dominant in the national literature at the several periods. 

j. w. B. 



The Infernal Masculine and Other Comedies (Boston, The Corn- 
hill Company, 1918) is a collection of plays by Arthur Brand that 
depend for their comic effect upon a sudden turn in events that 
bring about as sudden a turn in situation and relationship. In 
The Infernal Masculine the turn comes in the unexpected revela- 
tion of deeper designs in a supposedly callow youth than any one 
on or off the stage suspects him of. It is a sort of burlesque of 
Candida, with the "poet" a cheerful scamp who plays fast and 
loose with a languid and flirtatious middle-aged woman of wealth 
and infinite leasure. In Three Is Company the turn is not unex- 
pected, for the young wife, who thinks she wants a divorce, does 
not understand herself and her position as well as her indulgent 
and wise husband. It is a variation on the familiar triangle motive. 
The undesirable angle is eliminated by the husband's dexterous 
playing upon the sensibilities of his wife and her impossible friend- 
ship for an unref ormed gay Lord Quex and his " influential " wife. 
In Did It Really Happen '? the turn is frankly impossible and the 
author as frankly invents a "miracle" to bring it about. It 
involves the transformation of a bullying husband, whose faults 
are pretty well fixed after twenty-five years of practice, into the 
playful lover-husband of bygone days. The " miracle " somewhat 
suggests Barrie in Dear Brutus, but Brand has not the charm of 
the inimitable Scotchman. The dialogue is clever and witty and 
the characterization is everywhere lifelike. The leading persons 
in the plays stand out distinctly so that they keep the action in 
their own hands. The minor characters are never in the way. 
Particularly well drawn and charming are the husband and wife 
in Three Is Company. J- w. t. 



